LORD  BATHURST
honest men, acting up to their lights; we can only regret that the men were dull and the lights were dim.
The minister charged with carrying out this policy was Lord Bathurst, secretary of state for the joint department of War and the Colonies.
Who was Bathurst?
It is difficult to say. He was, we know, grandson of that secular Lord Bathurst who, sixty years after his first elevation to the peerage, was created an earl, and who, in the last months of his life, in his ninety-first year, was the subject of a famous apostrophe by Burke. He was, we know, son of that second Lord Bathurst who was the least capable of chancellors. He himself was one of those strange children of our political system who fill the most dazzling offices with the most complete obscurity. He had presided over the Foreign Office. He was now, and was for a term of fifteen years, a secretary of state. Yet even our most microscopic biographical dictionary may be searched in vain for more than a dry recital of the offices that he filled, the date of his birth, and the date of his death.
He was now in charge of Napoleon. He tersely instructed Lowe that the Emperor was to be treated, till further orders, as a prisoner of war, but that he was to be allowed "every indulgence which may be consistent with the entire security of his person/' He then passed throtigh Parliament an act of Draconian, but perhaps necessary, severity. Any British subject who should assist in Napoleon's escape, or, after his escape, assist him on the high seas, was to be punished with death without benefit of clergy. Lowe, by the bye, used to allude to this act in deli-
131of trouble and a great deal of money, so that he must cost them as little more as possible. They were
